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ABOUT THIS BOOK 



India and Central Asia are almost neighbours, and have 
long had close economic and political ties* Baber, who 
came from Central Asia, founded the Mogul Dynasty of 
India, who for centuries had their capital at Delhi* Central 
Asia was a big market for the handiwork of Indian crafts- 
men, especially weavers, while goods from Central Asia 
were in great demand in the Punjab, Maharashtra and 
Bengal* 

In the relatively recent past, India and Central Asia 
were colonies of the British colonialists and the tsarist autoc- 
racy, respectively* In 1917, there was a victorious socialist 
revolution in Central Asia, as in the whole of Russia* 
Thirty years later, after a long and hard fight, the peoples 
of India threw off the colonial yoke* 

Geographical proximity and some similarity of histor- 
ical development naturally generate interest in both coun- 
tries for each other- People in the independent Republic 
of India have been giving special attention to the rapid 
flourishing of the Central Asian nations in the Soviet 
period, and their transition from feudalism straight on to 
socialism, bypassing the tormenting capitalist stage* 

Unfortunately, most of the books and articles available 
in India on the modern history of the Central Asian Re- 
publics have been written by British and American bour- 
geois authors who were not concerned with telling the 
truth about the successes in socialist construction north of 
the Amu-Darya, beyond the Hindu Kush* These are the 
successes which outstanding leaders of the Republic of 
India, like Jawaharlal Nehru, Sarvapali Radhakrishnan 



and Rajendra Prasad, recalled with enthusiasm after their 
trips to the USSR. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that this book will be met 
with special interest. The author is an Indian specialist 
who collected his facts while on a scientific assignment in 
the Soviet Union. He lived in sunny Tashkent, capital of 
Uzbekistan and well-known international meeting place, 
where he wrote and maintained a thesis which earned him 
the degree of Candidate of Historical Sciences. 

Many nations say that it is better to see something once 
than to hear it described a hundred times. Devendra Kau- 
shik was in a position to see for himself the new socialist 
society in Soviet Central Asia, which is equipped with 
complex modern technologies and is enjoying the fruits of 
advanced science and culture. 

As a historian who has made a thorough study of the 
past of the Central Asian Republics, the Indian scholar was 
well placed to make a real assessment of the vast changes 
that have taken place in that part of the USSR. In fact he 
tells about the ways traversed by the peoples of Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan, Turkmenia and Kirghizia from the first half of 
the 19th century to our day (he deals with Kazakhstan to 
a lesser extent). He has made use of various published 
documents, statistical abstracts, the periodical press and 
archive material. His book is literally packed with facts, 
but these do not in any way embarrass the author, as riches 
sometimes do. His facts are well sifted and set out in an 
appropriate chronological sequence giving evidence of strict 
theoretical thinking. 

The author describes the situation in the Central Asian 
khanates — Bukhara, Khiva and Kokand — in the first half 
of the 19th century, justly testifying to their extreme eco- 
nomic, military-political and cultural backwardness. He 
shows English intrigues and efforts at commercial and 
political penetration of Central Asia, and tsarist military 
expansion in the area. He is fully justified in saying that 
the regime set up there by the tsarist satraps was a colonial 
one, but he also notes the great importance of the activity 
there of progressive Russian scientists, among them histor- 
ians, geologists, botanists, and zoologists. An analysis of ^ the 
economy of colonial Turkestan leads the author to draw the 
right conclusion about the domination of pre-capitalist rela- 
tions in the area. 

A most valuable aspect of the book is that it is polemical. 



He musters the facts to expose the slanderous inventions of 
bourgeois falsifiers of history who have tried to distort So- 
viet reality, among them Geoffrey Wheeler, Richard Pipes, 
Hugh Seton- Watson, Alexander Park and S. Zenkovsky, 
Devendra Kaushik disputes Wheeler’s assertion that Bu- 
khara had been flourishing even before the October Revolu- 
tion. The British writer has tried to extol that dark survival 
of medievalism, the feudal satrapy of Bukhara, in an effort 
to reduce the impression created by the grand transforma- 
tion in the Bukhara oasis in Soviet times. 

Kaushik also refutes the false thesis peddled by . British 
and American “Sovietologists 1 1 that the socialist revolution 
in Central Asia was imported and foisted on its peoples. 
He proves that among the exploited masses — Uzbeks, 
Tajiks, Kirghiz and Turkmens — the ground for a socialist 
revolution had been quite ready and that they fought 
heroically for the victory of the October Revolution, for the 
Soviet power, which they regarded as. their very own. The 
Indian scholar ridicules Wheeler’s assertion that today the 
Central Asian economy is a colonial one. 

What I find most welcome is the author’s constant con- 
cern to make a comparison of similar elements in the his- 
tory of Central Asia and India. He makes a point of 
describing their relations in the modern period largely on the 
strength of his study of obscure documents from the Na- 
tional Archives of the Republic of India. In this context, 1 
should like to mention the interesting information he gives 
about a visit to Soviet Russia by participants in the Indian 
national-liberation movement, and their meetings with 
V, I. Lenin, 

I hope that in the homeland of these fighters for Indian 
independence, Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, 
primary attention will be drawn to the second part of this 
book, which deals with the latest period in the history of 
the Central Asian nations — their struggle for the victory 
and consolidation of the working people’s power in Turke- 
stan, and the Bukhara and Khiva khanates, the national 
separation and establishment of sovereign national repub- 
lics, the abolition of exploiting class, economic and cultural 
backwardness, and the socialist transformation of industry, 
agriculture and culture. These are all dealt with at length 
in this book. A study of them may help the author's com- 
patriots to obtain a better understanding of the ways and 
means used in the socialist transformation of the once- 
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backward colonial areas of tsarist Russia and their conver- 
sion, in a short historical period, into sovereign and 
advanced industrial-agrarian republics* 

The author's manuscript is given here with very few 
abridgements which have strictly no bearing on the subject 
Wherever we have found it necessary to comment or specify 
any of the author's statements, we have done so in footnotes 
marked “Ed/ 5 We have also selected the illustrations, 

N, A * Kkalfin, 

Dr. Sc. (Hist.) 



PREFACE 

We in India have always been deeply interested in the 
events in Central Asia which have more than once influ- 
enced the course of our history. At a time when friendship 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union with the people of India 
is increasing daily, it is natural that our interest in the his- 
torical background of the Soviet Central Asian peoples, 
who are actually our neighbours, should be intensified* The 
present work deals with approximately a century and a half 
of the modern history of Central Asia beginning with the 
early 19th century* 

Although of great importance in the remote past as a 
crucible of diverse cultures and as a crossroad of civilisa- 
tions, Central Asia was relegated to obscurity in the wake 
of epoch-making voyages by great sailors at the end of the 
15th century. However, beginning with the early years of 
the 19th century something of the old importance of the 
region was revived under the impact of colonial rivalry 
between Tsarist Russia and Britain, The modern history of 
Central Asia thus begins with two rival western colonial 
empires casting their shadow over the region. The Central 
Asian peoples lay under the misrule of the feudal Khans in 
conditions of extreme economic and cultural backwardness. 
They were mere pawns on the chessboard of colonial rivalry 
between the two European Powers. 

In preparing this work, I set myself the task of investi- 
gating the aims of the foreign policy of Tsarist Russia in 
Centra] Asia as it related to the internal situation, mainly 
economic, prevailing in the empire. The other object was a 
critical and all-inclusive study of the problem of Anglo- 
Kussian rivalry in Central Asia, Notwithstanding the ag- 
gressive character of the Tsarist government in Central 
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Asia, it never thought of annexing India because of the 
prevailing economic, military and political conditions. The 
bogey of a Russian invasion of India was demagogically 
stirred up by British imperialist circles to give moral cover 
to their expansionist activities in Central Asia. I have, with 
the help of Russian and Indian source material, exposed 
Britain’s aggressive designs on Central Asia. The British 
intrigues in Central Asia had the effect of quickening the 
pace of Russian conquest of the region which was basically 
dictated by the expansionist needs of developing capitalism. 

The Russian annexation of Central Asia had an objec- 
tively progressive significance for the historical development 
of the territory. It resulted in the emergence of a rudimen- 
tary capitalism which accelerated the process of socio- 
economic change. 1 

The October Socialist Revolution of 1917 ushered in a 
new era in the life of the Central Asian peoples. Before the 
Revolution Central Asia was a colony of Tsarist Russia, a 
land with a pre-capitalist level of development. Its econ- 
omy was backward and living standards wretchedly low. 
After the Revolution the peoples of Central Asia, together 
with other Soviet peoples, built a socialist society within a 
historically brief period. Under conditions of a socialist 
multinational state based on equality and freedom, an elo- 
quent example of voluntary brotherly relations was 
demonstrated to the whole world by this former colony which 
had been forcibly retained within the framework of the 
Tsarist empire. ^ .... , 

Like certain other Soviet nationalities, the peoples oi 
Central Asia were the first in the world to bypass capital- 
ism in their transition from pre-capitalist relations to so- 
cialism. Their experience is likely to be of interest to the 
nations which have broken with colonial slavery and em- 
barked on the path of independent economic and political 
development. The present work describes in brief how the 
peoples of Central Asia established Soviet power, overcame 
their economic and cultural backwardness, built socialism, 
and the results they have since achieved. 



1 The Soviet historians regard as the main progressive aspect of this 
annexation the drawing together of the oppressed working people of 
Central Asia with the revolutionary forces of the Russian Empire, wmcn 
was vital for the future overthrow of the rule of the tsar, the capitalists 
and landlords, for the victory of the socialist revolution throughout the 
country. — Ed. 



An Indian approach to the study of modern Central 
Asian history has been thus far mostly neglected. A con- 
siderable amount of material concerning this region is to 
be found in the Indian archives and an investigation of this 
material and its bearing on the problems of Central Asia 
-and India is really something to be desired. I have drawn 
“upon this source material to some extent. A chapter on 
relations between Central Asia and India has also been in- 
cluded in this work Under this heading, for the purpose 
of analysis, Smkiang or Chinese Turkestan has been in- 
cluded because of its close relationship to Anglo -Russian 
'rivalry in Central Asia. 

To a host of learned Soviet scholars and writers whose 
researches and works I have made extensive use of, I owe 
a particular debt of gratitude. 

I am likewise grateful to Soviet Professors M. G. Vakha- 
bov, N. A. Khalfin, A. A. Gordiyenko, Kh. T. Tursunov, 
Messrs, G, A. Khidayatov, T. A. Tutundzhan and V. Trub- 
nikov of Tashkent, who shared their ideas thus helping me 
to better visualise and understand the problems with which 
this work is concerned, I am extremely grateful to Prof. 
N. A. Khalfin for his kind consent to edit the book and also 
contribute a foreword to it. 

My deep appreciation is also extended to my friends 
Messrs. Suresh Chandra Agrawal, Sadhu Ram, and Shakti 
Dhar who painstakingly read the manuscript and made 
many helpful suggestions. 

To my friend Raya Tugusheva of Tashkent Radio I am 
deeply grateful for the aid and encouragement which have 
meant so much to me in the completion of this task. 

This work has benefited from many types of aid. I wish 
to express a debt of gratitude to Dr. Buddha Prakash, 
who first aroused my interest in the history of Central 
Asia. 

Appreciation for their courtesy and co-operation is due 
to the personnel of the various libraries where I sought 
the materials used in this study, particularly the Lenin 
Library in Moscow, the Alisher Navoi Library in Tashkent, 
the Library and Archives of the Institute of the History of 
the Communist Party of the Uzbek SSR, the Library of the 
Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, and also the 
British Museum, London. I am also grateful to the author- 
ities of the National Archives, New Delhi, and the Punjab 
State Archives, Patiala, for their courtesy in allowing me 
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access to their records and permitting me to make use of 
them. 

A -Fellowship at the Lenin State University, Tashkent, 
from 1962 to 1965 was of great help in my collection of 
material from Soviet sources. 

To others who contributed to this undertaking in various 
ways, I also extend my sincere thanks. However, the assess- 
ment and interpretation is my own and I accept full 
responsibility for any shortcomings. 

DEVENDRA KAUSHIK 

New Delhi, 

January 19GS 



CHAPTER I 



THE LAND 
AND ITS PEOPLE 



The Land 

Five Soviet republics — Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tajiki- 
stan, Kirghizia and Turkmenia — occupy a vast territory 
extending from Western Siberia in the north to Afghani- 
stan and Iran in the south, from the banks of the Volga 
and the Caspian Sea in the west to China in the east. Nearly 
30 million people, or more than a tenth of the population 
of the Soviet Union, live in these republics. They cover an 
area of 4 million sq. km. or almost a sixth of the territory 
of the Soviet Union. Excluding the area of Kazakhstan, that 
of Central Asia proper comes to only about 1.3 million sq. 
km. Strictly speaking, the term Soviet Central Asia refers 
only to the four of the above mentioned five Soviet repub- 
lics, and does not include the Kazakhstan which, despite 
ethnic and cultural affinities, is geographically distinct from 
Central Asia. It is a steppe region and has always been 
considered both by Tsarist and Soviet writers as a separate 
entity. 

The entire region has extremely varied climatic and 
natural conditions. In the west and n&rth there are exten- 
sive plains; in the east and south a considerable part of the 
territory is mountainous. A great mountain chain, from 
Kopet-dagh in the south-west to the Pamirs and Tien-Shan 
in the east, divides Central Asia from the rest of the conti- 
nent. These areas are full of striking contrasts: enormous 
plains with depressions dropping to below sea level, and 
tall mountains eternally covered with snow; densely popu- 
lated oases surrounded by almost uninhabited deserts; 
arctic frosts in the mountains and tropical heat in the low- 
lands. The climate in the north is temperate, while in the 
south it is hot becoming intensely dry in the summer. Being 
far removed from oceans, it represents a truly continental 
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climate. The mountain tops remain covered with snow all. 
the year round, and in the valley of the Amu-Darya in 
Termez the temperature rises up to +50°C in the shade, the 
hottest in the whole of the Soviet Union, whereas in the 
central Tien-Shan and the Pamirs the average temperature 
in July is +5° and +14° respectively falling to — 47° in 
winter. Except in the mountain regions, heavy snow-fall is 
very rare. The Aral Sea in the north remains frozen for 
several months of the year and so do the lower reaches of 
the Syr-Darya* Powerful winds are a common feature of 
the semi-desert and desert regions. 

Geographically, Central Asia and Kazakhstan can be 
divided into four regions: the steppe consisting of northern 
Kazakhstan or the Virgin Lands Region; the semi-desert 
roughly constituting the rest of Kazakh SSR; the desert, 
region lying to the south of the latter and extending up to 
the Persian frontier in the west and the Chinese in 
the east; and the mountain region of the Pamirs ancL 
Tien-Shan* 

The large and small rivers of Central Asia which are 
perennially fed by snow bring life to its oases* The two big 
rivers are the Amu-Darya and Syr-Darya, having their 
source in the Pamirs and Tien-Shan respectively. Among: 
the lesser rivers are the Zeravshan, Chu, Murghab, Tejen. 
and Atrek. In Kazakhstan flow the Irtysh, 111, Ural and 
Ishim rivers. The important lakes of the region are the 
Aral Sea, the Lake Balkhash and the Lake Issyk-Kul. 

Snowy mountains and arid deserts did not retard the 
economic and cultural progress of the peoples of Central 
Asia. There has existed since the remote past a highly de- 
veloped agricultural civilisation based on irrigation. Favour- 
able natural conditions such as long, warm summers,, 
fertile loess soil, possibility of artificial irrigation, large 
pastures on plains and hills and rich mineral wealth, were 
responsible for the development of various economic 
activities. 

The geographical location of Central Asia and Kazakh- 
stan has been of decisive importance for trade. Before the 
discovery of sea routes, all the main trade routes connecting 
Eastern and Central Asia with Eastern Europe and coun- 
tries of the Near East lay across this territory. Present-day 
air and land communication lines connecting the Soviet 
Union with Iran, Afghanistan, India and China also pass 
through Central Asia and Kazakhstan* 
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The People 



Central Asia is one of the oldest centres of civilisation. 
Here, Soviet archaeologists have unearthed a large number of 
relics belonging to the early Palaeolithic age. Finds of the 
Mousterian and even earlier periods have been discovered 
from the Talas and Jambul area of Kazakhstan and from 
Tashik Tash in Southern Uzbekistan* Many Central Asian 
tribes, for example, those of the Jeitun settlement in Southern 
Turkmenia, were already cultivators and herdsmen in the 
Neolithic period. Cultivation of land was known to the 
Anau culture in Southern Turkmenia in the 4th millennium 
B*C. Early Iron Age culture of the 1st millennium B.C. 
existed in ancient Khorezm. It was mainly a farming and 
cattle-breeding culture. Khorezm had an elaborate system of 
canal irrigation* Other contemporary cultures which had 
reached a high level of farming and urban life were those 
of Bactria and Sogdiana. The people of the steppe region 
were aware of irrigation in the Bronze Age 11 thousand 
years before the Christian era* 

The original population of ancient Central Asia and of 
the steppe region was of the same Iranian stock as the 
Persians. The oldest people known to us in Central Asia — 
the Sogdians of the Zeravshan valley and the Khorezmians 
inhabiting the lower banks of the Amu-Darya — belonged 
to the same stock. Their territory formed part of the first 
world monarchy known to history as the Achaemenid State* 
The Sogdians and Khorezmians are mentioned by King 
Darius (522-486 B.C.) as his subjects in his inscriptions. 
They took part in his expedition to Greece, 

Khorezm had ceased to be a Persian province at the time 
of Alexander's invasion* But the Sogdians were still under 
Persian rule and fought against Alexander. The Achae- 
menid State was destroyed by Alexander and its territory 
integrated into the Graeco-Macedonian empire. After the 
collapse of the latter in the same century a considerable 
part of Central Asia was included in the Seleudd State. In 
the 3rd century B.C., the Seleucids in the western part of 
Central Asia were overthrown by native rebellions and the 
Parthians succeeded them. An independent Graeco-Bactrian 
state, however, survived the onslaught of the Parthians until 
140-130 B.C. Some time later the Graeco-Bactrians were 
succeeded by the Kushanas. The Kushan period was one of 
cultural and economic expansion for Central Asia. The 
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prosperity of the region was partly due to its location on 
the Great Silk Route” connecting China with Persia and 
the Roman world. 

Kushan power began to decline at the end of the 3rd 
centur y a related tribe called 
the Ephthalites or White Huns, which was formerly under 
their rule, conquered Bactria and put an end to Kushan 
rule in Central Asia. But the White Huns did not rule for 
long 1 . Between 563-567 A,D. the Ephthalites were conquered 
by the Turks from Semirechye and annexed to the great 
Khaganate stretching from Manchuria to the Black Sea, By 
the end of the 6th century A.D. the Khaganate separated 
into two parts, the western part of which was conquered by 
the Muslim Arabs. 

The Arabs penetrated into Central Asia in the beginning 
of the 8th century under Ibn-Muslim, the governor of Khora- 
san. They carried sword and fire all over the region and 
destroyed wonderful cultural treasures such as the Penji- 
kent temples and the Mug castle as well as other magnifi- 
cent monuments. The acts of vandalism of the Arabs have 
been described with great indignation by A1 Biruni. Ac- 
cording to him the Arab commander Ibn-Muslim killed all 
scholars who knew the history and language of Khorezm, 
making it almost impossible to learn the history of pre- 
Islamic times. The Arabs met stiff resistance from the local 
people who were supported by the Turk tribes. This popu- 
lar resistance continued for about half a century, in con- 
trast to the Arab conquest of Sassanid Iran in only 15 years. 
Arab rule was marked by great oppression. The peasants 
gi oaned under high taxes , while the landed aristocracy 
enjoyed great privileges. The Arabs spread Islam in Central 
Asia at the point of a sword. In this conversion process 
they found a great force for forging the union of indigenous 
people with a common outlook. Along with Islam, spread 
the Arabic language, too, which became the language of 
administration, letters and science. The people, however, 
continued to speak the local Iranian and Turk dialects. The 
Arabs did not exercise any appreciable influence on the 
ethnic composition of the people. The groups of Arabs now 
living in Central Asia are the descendants of those who 
came considerably later in the time of Timur. 

The Islamic conquest affected only the southern part of 
Kazakhstan whereas the Turk tribes in the steppe region 
still remained independent. The Turks first formed an 



alliance with the Tjurgeshis in the 8th century in Semire- 
chye, and later (8th to I Oth centuries) with the Karluks 
WCS ’ n n lm r ei ; Syr-Darya, a powerful union 
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Abu Nasr Al-Farabi (died 950 A.D.) wrote philosophical 
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commentaries and is sometimes called the Aristotle of the 
East He manifested a materialistic outlook which earned 
him the persecution of the mullahs. His materialistic ideas 
inspired the distinguished Central Asian scientist Abu Ali 
Ibn-Sina (980-1037 A.D,), the author of several works on 
medicine and philosophy. Among his medical works is the 
famous Canon of Medical Science which had been translat- 
ed into Latin in the 12th century and used by physicians 
both in the East and West for approximately half a dozen 
centuries as an authoritative treatise on medicine. 

Another towering figure of Khorezm culture was Al- 
Biruni (973-1048 A.D.). A contemporary of Ibn-Sina, he 
was bom in a village in what is the present-day Kara-Kalpak 
Autonomous SSR. In addition to his History of India , an 
excellent historic- ethnographic monograph without parallel 
in mediaeval literature, he was also recognised as a great 
encyclopaedist, geographer, astronomer, mineralogist, 
ethnographer, ^ historian and poet. A great and fearless 
patriot who criticised the conquerors for their vandalism, he 
also had great admiration and respect for the culture of 
other peoples. Al-Biruni had an intuitively materialistic 
outlook and stressed the role of human intellect in ascertain- 
ing the phenomena and laws of the physical world. The 
scientific and materialistic ideas of Ibn-Sina and AI-Biruni, 
however, were thwarted by the reactionary clerical ideol- 
ogy which dominated Central Asia in that period. In Ma- 
verannahr the mystic teachings of Sufism spread from Iraq 
in the 11th and 12th centuries. 

Feudal relations had become predominant in Central 
Asia in the 10th and 11th centuries A.D. This began a new 
stage of development in the ethnological history of the 
region. Now commenced the formation process of narod - 
nosti or national groups. The period between the 9th and 
10th centuries gave rise to the formation of the Tajiks as a 
national group, having been the first among the peoples of 
Central Asia to do so. Their language had already devel- 
oped within the Samanid State, The Sogdians and the 
Bactrians were their old ancestors. 

On the land adjacent to Tajik territory, there arose the 
Uzbek narodnost The historical ancestors of the Uzbeks 
were the local Central Asian peoples such as the Khorezm- 
jans, Sogdians, Massagets and Sakas, In the earlier period, 
Turk tribes from the steppe had migrated to the valleys of 
Zeravshan, Ferghana, Chach, Khorezm and other regions of 



Maverannahr. As a result of intermingling with the local 
agricultural people, the Turks adopted their economic mode 
of life and cultural habits, and the local people who spoke 
the Iranian language, in turn, adopted the language of the 
Turks. This process of ethnic inter-mixture was actively 
going on during the 11th and 12th centuries. It was at this 
time that the main nucleus of a Turki-speaking people, 
known later by the ethnic name of Uzbeks, was formed on 
the territory between the Amu and Syr-Darya rivers. 

The end of the 10th century witnessed the last phase of 
the Samanid empire’s existence. Provincial governors re- 
fused to obey the authority of the centre, giving rise to 
divisive tendencies. A deep social crisis also enveloped the 
empire as a result of peasant unrest sparked off by heavy 
taxation. Sebuktegin laid the foundation of the Ghazni 
dynasty and Bogra Khan founded the powerful Turk 
dynasty of Karakhanids on the territory of Kashgar and 
Semirechye. The period of Karakhanid rule in Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan was of great significance for the ethnolog- 
ical and cultural history of this region. At this time, a 
union of ethnic groups of Eastern Turkestan and Central 
Asia took place resulting in mutual cultural interaction. 

The Turk tribes were concentrated at that time in Semi- 
rechye and along the Syr-Darya, bordering on the Chach 
region. The most powerful of them was the Karluk tribe 
which occupied the vast area from the valley of the Talas 
river to the Tarim river in Eastern Turkestan. They were 
a cultured people living in towns and villages, and engaged 
in cattle-breeding, farming and hunting. The second big 
Turk tribe called Chigil settled in Taraz, mainly to the 
north-east of lake Issyk-Kul. According to historians, this 
tribe was rich in horses, sheep and cattle and as the Kar- 
luks lived in both towns and country villages. Another 
Turk tribe called Iagma which lived predominantly on 
hunting and cattle-breeding occupied the territory south of 
lake Issyk Kul in Eastern Turkestan, The Tiurgesh tribes, 
consisting of Tukhsi and Argy, whose state emerged in the 
8th century, were conquered by the Karluks. These tribes 
had close cultural links with the people of Maverannahr 
and their Turk language was mixed with the Sogdian. 

During this period the political unification of the local 
people of Central Asia with the Turk tribes in the Kara- 
khanid state resulted in an intensive interaction of closer 
proximity. This intermingling of the inhabitants of the belt 
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of civilised agriculturists with the nomad and semi-nomad 
Turk immigrants is elaborately described in Kudatkn Bilik , 
an excellent history, written at the beginning of the 11th 
century by Yusuf Khas-Khadzhib Balasaguni, In this period 
Turk ethnic elements in Central Asian oases increased and 
the local people gradually adopted the Turk language. On 
the territory of the modern-day Uzbek SSR the Turki- 
speaking people now constituted a majority* A study of 
Diwan-lugat-at-7urk written by Mahmud Kashgari, a Ka- 
rakhanid Turk linguist, reveals that the process of forma- 
tion of the Uzbek language had already made considerable 
headway in the 11th century. 

In the same period* a decisive role was played by strong 
movements of steppe tribes and peoples living near the 
Aral Sea in the ethnic origin of the Turkmens, Kara-Kal- 
paks and Kazakhs* The ethnic origin of the Turkmens re- 
sulted from the tribal union of the Dakhs and Mass age ts of 
the Aralo-Caspian steppe whose exposure to Turk influence 
had taken place earlier. But the Oguz tribes, a part of 
which, according to Tahir Myervyeza, had already begun 
to be called Turkmen by the end of the 10th century, formed 
the main ethnic element in their composition. In the 
11th century, in the course of their struggle with the Ka- 
rakhanids there arose among the Oguzs of the lower Syr- 
Darya the Seljuk state. They conquered not only the pos- 
sessions of the Karakhamds but also the Ghaznavid .state 
lying to the south* The Seljuk Turk-Oguzs advanced into 
the territory of present Turkmen SSR from the Syr -Darya 
region* The Oguz tribal names were preserved among the 
Turkmen tribes right up to the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, The Seljuk movement had a considerable effect on 
the ethnic origin of Uzbeks also. It affected the exposure to 
Turk influence of the population of Khorezm and some 
parts of Bukhara. Even today an ethnic group known as 
“Turkmen” live in the Samarkand oblast (region). They 
represent the descendants of the Oguz Turkmens who set- 
tled here from the Syr-Darya and merged with the Uzbeks, 
In the same period, the movement of another part of 
Oguzs on the heels of the Pechenegs in the direction of the 
South Russian steppe, and arrival in the Aral Sea region of 
the Kypchaks from the Irtysh, were of great significance in 
the formation process of the Kara-Kalpak national group. 
The old ancestors of the Kara-Kalpaks were the tribes from 
the Aral Sea area (the “Massagets of marshes and islands” 



of the Greek authors) and Apasiaks, the ancestors of the 
Pechenegs, After the migration of a section of Pechenegs 
and Oguzs to the west, the remaining tribes in the Aral 
area drew closer to each other. Out of this Oguz-Pecheneg 
intermingling developed the Kara-Kalpak narodnost . The 
conquest of the Aral region by the Kypchaks in the lltli 
century opened a new stage in the cultural development of 
the Kara-Kalpaks. The Kara-Kalpaks adopted the language of 
the immigrants and by the 12th century A.D, the ethnic 
name “Kara-Kalpak” had already become current. 

The ethnic development of the Kazakhs began mainly on 
the basis of the steppe tribes of Sakas and Usuns, in which 
Hun ethnic elements also played a considerable part. Addi- 
tionally, the Turk Khaganate and early mediaeval states of 
South Kazakhstan also helped this process. In the 10th and 
11th centuries the Kypchaks had formed several tribal 
unions in western and central Kazakhstan whose influence 
4 spread from the Irtysh to the Dnieper in the 12th century. 
The Kazakh national group emerged from the fusion of 
the Turk tribes of the steppe with the Kypchaks. Kypchak 
tribes also entered into the composition of other Turk peo- 
ples such as Uzbeks, Kirghizs, Kara-Kalpaks and Bashkirs. 

The formation of the Kirghizs began on territory outside 
Central Asia, probably amongst the Turk tribes of the 
Eastern Tien-Shan, The Kirghizs had carved out a state 
of their own on the upper Yenisei in the 9th and 10th cen- 
turies which influenced the political history of Central Asia. 
The relation between the Yenisei and Tien-Shan Kirghizs 
remains a controversial question to this day. The process of 
intermingling of the Kirghiz tribes of Tien-Shan, who had 
advanced into what is today the Kirghiz SSR, with the in- 
digenous population of Central Asia had begun at about the 
time^ of the Mongol invasion* Central Asian Kirghizs clearly 
manifest the cultural influence of the peoples of the Altai, 
Irtysh, Mongolia and Sinkiang, although many features of 
their culture did evolve as a result of their intercourse with 
the local population. The Yenisei Kirghizs clashed with the 
Russians in the 17th century and a major portion of them 
then settled in Jungaria while others merged with the 
Khakasses and Tuvans of Siberia. 

In the 12th century the nomadic Kara-Kitais migrated 
trom the Far East, formed a state in Semirechye and con- 
quered Maverannahr, Their arrival had a distinct effect on 
the ethnic structure of Central Asia, Obviously, a part of 
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them settled amidst the Turk tribes and adopted their lan- 
guag'e. The tribal name Kitai became widespread among 
the Uzbeks, Kara-Kalpaks, Kazakhs and Kirghizs. 

The rule of the Kara-Kitais in Central Asia did not last 
long and at the beginning of the 13th century was succeed- 
ed by the Khorezm Shahs who destroyed the Seljuk power 
and created a grandiose feudal monarchy uniting Central 
Asia, Afghanistan, Iran and Azerbaijan. The rule of the 
Khorezm Shahs marked the highest development of feudal- 
ism reflected in the growth of towns, trade, crafts and 
culture. 

The Mongol invaders under Genghis Khan destroyed 
the state of Khorezm Shahs in 1219-1221 A, D. The Mon- 
gols wrought great devastation and destruction causing the 
economic and cultural backwardness from which Central 
Asia for a long time would not recover. A greater part of 
the Mongol troops that conquered Central Asia consisted of 
Kypchak and other Turk tribes who had adopted the Mon- 
gol tribal names of Kungrad, Kiyat, Manghait, etc. The 
survival of these names among the Uzbeks, Kazakhs and 
Kara-Kalpaks thus does not necessarily represent their Mon- 
gol origin. The Mongol conquerors were easily assimilated 
by the local people and adopted Islam as well as the Turk 
language. 

In the 14th century, from among the Mongol tribe of 
Barlas, who had been exposed to Turk influence, there arose 
the great conqueror Timur who, after 38 years of incessant 
campaigns, established a state extending from India to the 
Volga and from Syria to China. Timur brought artists and 
architects as slaves from India, Iran and Syria, who con- 
structed such impressive shrines as the Bibi Khanum mosque 
and the mausoleum of Gur Emir in Samarkand* His 
grandson, Ulug Bek was a great lover of science and it was 
during his reign that secular sciences came to be taught in 
the madrasah of Samarkand. Subsequently, Herat and 
Samarkand became great centres of science and learning. 
Ulug Bek constructed an astronomical observatory at Samar- 
kand and his name is associated with such renowned astrono- 
mers as Kazizade Rumi, Giyasuddin Djamshed, and Ali 
Kushchi, His astronomical tables are remarkable for their 
precision. Ulug Bek met his tragic end at the hands of a 
fanatic mullah. 

Herat became the centre of the Timurid state in the latter 
half of the 15th century* Here lived Alisher Navoi, the 
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famous Uzbek poet. In his works the old Uzbek language 
reached its highest perfection. The four collections of his 
lyrical poems called Char Diwan , Hamza as well as his 
other works are a valuable contribution to Central Asian 
and world literature. He struggled for secular learning, 
enlightenment and happiness of life. His contemporaries 
were such distinguished historians as Hafizi Abru, Abduraz- 
zak Samarkandi, Mirkhond and Khondemir whose works 
shed valuable light on the political, economic and cultural 
history of Central Asia and of other countries as well. 

The break-down of the Golden Horde which began at the 
end of the 14th century influenced the ethnic development 
of the peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. In the 15th 
century there developed among the Deshti-Kypchak new 
powerful tribal unions, one of which was situated on the 
territory of the White Horde in the lower Syr-Darya re- 
gion. This union included a tribe which, since the 14th 
century, came to be known as Uzbek. By the end of the 
15th century, these steppe tribes with Sheibani Khan at 
their head conquered the deteriorating Timurid state. The 
Uzbek tribes which followed Sheibani Khan to Central Asia 
settled there and gradually merged with the Turk and 
Tajik population. The term Uzbek now began to be used 
not only for the immigrants but also for the local popula- 
tion. With the inclusion of the Deshti-Kypchak Turk tribes, 
the ethnic origin of the Uzbek people was complete. 

In the middle of the 15th century, as a result of feudal 
disintegration, small principalities sprouted in the basin of 
the Chu river, gradually developing into the Kazakh Kha- 
nate in the 16th century which concluded the formation 
process of the Kazakh national group. In the beginning the 
inhabitants of the Khanate were called Uzbek-Kazakhs and 
later, simply Kazakhs. 

Thus by the 15th to 16th centuries, under conditions of 
developed feudalism and as a result of long historical evo- 
lution, all the principal national groups of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan had been formed. 1 

During the course of centuries, the peoples of Central 
Asia developed a splendid culture of their own and achieved 
remarkable success in the fields of agriculture, irriga- 
tion, arts and crafts, exact sciences and literature as well 



1 See Narody Sr&dnsi Azii i Kazakhstan^ I, Moscow, 1962, pp, SI- 103, 
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as in the art of warfare, comparing favourably with the 
achievements of other ancient and mediaeval cultures. The 
Central Asian peoples borrowed much from the cultures of 
India, China, Mesopotamia and Iran and enriched it further 
with their creative genius. They also influenced in return 
the cultures of these neighbouring countries. The Chinese 
learnt grape cultivation, growing of alfalfa, the breeding 
ot war horses and glass-making from Central Asia. The 
Mongol and Manchurian alphabets of today still bear the 
stamp of the Sogdian script which they had adopted in 
ancient times. Europe and Asia learnt the use of cavalry in 
warfare from Central Asia. The art of making paper and 
silk was brought from China to Europe through this very 
region. Central Asian scientists elaborated upon Arab mathe- 
matics and astronomy which were later adopted by me- 
dtaeval Europe. Central Asian architecture also exercised 
an influence on the development of architecture in adjacent 
countries. 

The nationalities of Central Asia represent a complex 
mixture of various ethnic groups of antiquity. The Sogdians 
entered mto the composition of the Uzbeks and Tajiks; 
bakas and Massagets in that of Turkmens, Kara-Kalpaks, 
Kazakhs, Uzbeks and also partly that of Tajiks. The old 
lurk tribes plyed a role in the ethnic origin of a majority of 
peoples of Central Asia, both Iranian and Turki-speaking. 
Later on, Kypchaks entered into the composition of Uzbeks, 
Kazakhs and partly of Kara-Kalpaks and others. Thus, the 
P^pP. s . Central Asia are all inter-related through old 
ethnic ties which account for a number of common features 
in their culture, economy and way of life. Their common 
historical development and joint struggle against foreign 
invaders strengthened these bonds of unity. However, the 
act that each group also preserved its distinctive cultural 
traits, on the basis of which the different national groups 
m Central Asia were formed, should not be ignored. Writers 
supporting the theories of Pan-Iranism and Pan-Turkism 
deliberately minimise or ignore the presence of these distinc- 
tive elements. The concept of Pan-Iranism is a flagrant 
negation of the distinctive historical development of the 
peoples of Central Asia and an unwarranted exaggera- 
tion of the influence and impact of Iranian art and archi- 
tecture on their culture. Pan-Turkism, too, has nothing in 
common with historical reality. It vainly attempts to unite 
arbitrarily the various Turki-speaking peoples into a single 
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unit disregarding the fact of their independent historical 
development. All of these sterile theories have ulterior politi- 
cal motives. 

The peoples of Central Asia lived under the rule of the 
Khans of Uzbek dynasties for three centuries (16th to mid- 
19th. centuries) until they were incorporated into the Tsarist 
Russian Empire, Though certain common elements such as 
language and culture already existed and incipient national 
consciousness had appeared, conditions prevailing under the 
rule of the Khans were not conducive to further national 
consolidation. The Mongol conquest disrupted the progres- 
sive development which had started under the centralised 
state of the Khorezm Shahs and brought with it an era of 
feudal disintegration. Central Asia, divided into feudal 
Khanates, lagged far behind in socio-economic and political 
development. Its economy was undermined by incessant 
internecine wars between the Khanates. The low level of 
development of productive forces, and stagnation in agricul- 
ture and crafts also adversely affected the formation of 
national groups. 

Uzbek Khanates of Bukhara, Khiva and Kokand were 
heterogeneous in their ethnic composition. In Khiva, there 
were Uzbeks, Turkmens, Kara-Kalpaks and Kazakhs. Uzbeks 
were further divided into Sarts, 1 who were descendants of 
the old local population, and Deshti-Kypchak Uzbeks who 
still preserved their tribal and clan distinctions. The Khans 
o* K1 V va oppressed the Turkmens and Kara-Kalpaks by set- 
ting them unproductive lands and imposing heavy taxes. 
Forced labour and compulsory military service. Their upris- 
mgs were ruthlessly suppressed. In the Khanate of Bukhara, 
tfe^pnvdeged feudal Uzbek aristocracy persecuted the 

The assertion by some Western writers that the hetero- 
geneity of the ethnic composition of the Central Asian peoples 
is merely a later invention of the Soviet regime to counteract 
■M- an v{ Ur i Sm ’ * s a ff ro ? s . distortion of facts. As early as 1843 
JN. Khanykov, who visited Bukhara, had written that the 
e ^at Khanate were composed of seven widely 
different sections living in their own distinctive way without 
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"tradesman" — 1 fed 8ettler ’ cltizen ” and in some cases “merchant” or 
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any hope of merger into the single whole, 1 As a result of 
bloody feudal wars much of the population was depleted. 
Secular literature died and the influence of the church in- 
creased. Brilliant achievements of mediaeval Central Asian 
astronomers, mathematicians and medical men fell into 
oblivion, and pursuit of the natural sciences came to be con- 
sidered sinful. The domination of social life by the bigoted 
dogmas of Islam had a paralysing effect on the growth of 
national^ consciousness. The unwary, unenlightened people 
were misled by the religious propaganda of the mullahs 
harping on the myth of the unity of all Mussulmans which 
was later to be exploited by the advocates of Pan-Islamism. 
Notwithstanding all the intolerable social oppression and 
cultural stagnation, the creative genius of the peoples gave 
birth to many a shining poet and progressive thinker who 
opposed social injustice and oppression and broke with tribal 
traditions and religious ideology. Amongst them, for exam- 
ple, was the wonderful Uzbek poet Turdy (end of 1 7th and 
early 18th centuries). He not only issued clarion call to fight, 
but himself participated in the armed struggle of the people 
a f a ja st misrule of Subhankuli-Khan, the feudal despot 
of Bukhara. In this struggle Turdy desired the cohesion of 
the disunited Uzbek tribes. A similar call for unity of Turk- 
men tribes was given by Makhtum Kuli, the great Turkmen 
poet and thinker* 

Despite the unfavourable conditions of those times, the 
peoples of Central Asia had each developed a common 
language, way of life and a distinct culture. But their ethnic 
development to a higher stage was retarded by their eco- 
nomic, political and cultural backwardness. It was only after 
die merger of Central Asia and Kazakhstan into the Tsarist 
Russian Empire that rudimentary capitalist elements began 
to appear. On the whole, the merger of the backward Kha- 
nates into the more developed Russia played an objectively 
progressive role. The end of internecine wars and penetra- 
tion of capitalist relations helped remove feudal stagnation. 
The construction of railways, expansion of commerce and 
development of marketable agricultural products such as, 
for example, _ cotton, brought this remote territory of the 
Russian Empire into the vortex of the world market. On the 



* See N. Khanykov, Ophaniye Bukharskogo khanslva, St Petersburg 
1H43, pp. 53, 75. 



basis of this new capitalist development these national groups 
of Central Asia began to consolidate into bourgeois nations.* 

But this process of consolidation could not be completed 
and was retarded by the Tsarist regime’s policy of military 
feudal imperialism and colonial oppression, ft was com- 
pleted not on a capitalist but on a socialist basis after the 
victory of the October Socialist Revolution. The October 
Revolution opened up for the peoples of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan the path to independent national development. 
The Soviet government’s accomplishment of fixing the na- 
tional state boundaries in 1924, helped the peoples of Cen- 
tral Asia in their national consolidation effort. The forma- 
tion of national republics led to their speedy cultural and 
economic advancement. As stated above, the national con- 
solidation of these peoples was the result of objective his- 
torical processes, and allegations concerning the artificial 
creation of Soviet national republics are deliberately mislead- 
ing and politically motivated. 

Since the establishment of Soviet power six socialist na- 
tions have been formed in Central Asia, viz., Uzbek, 
Kazakh, Tajik, Kirghiz, Turkmen and Kara-Kalpak. The 
Uzbeks, totalling 6,015,000 are the fourth largest nationality 
in the Soviet Union; 5,973,000 live in Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan (5,038,000 in the Uzbek SSR), The total number 
of Kazakhs in the Soviet Union is 3,622,000, of which 
2,795,000 live in their national republic, the Kazakh SSR. 
The Tajiks .total 1,397,000, of which 1,051,000 live in the 
Tajik SSR. There are 924,000 Turkmens living in the Turk- 
men SSR as against 1,002,000 for the whole of the Soviet 
Union. Out of total Kirghiz population of 969,000 in the 
USSR, 837,000 live in their Kirghiz SSR. The Kara-Kalpaks 
numbering 173,000 have an autonomous republic within the 
Uzbek SSR where 168,000 reside. 

Besides these principal nationalities, there are also several 
lesser ones. Among them are 95,000 Uigurs (mostly con- 
centrated in the Alma-Ata oblast of the Kazakh SSR and 
in the Ferghana valley of the Kirghiz SSR); 22,000 Dungans, 
who are Chinese Muslims; 212,000 Koreans; and 780,000 
Tatars (445,000 in the Uzbek SSR and 192,000 in the Kazakh 
SSR). 

The Slav element in the population of Central Asia and 
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Kazakhstan consists of Russians (6 215,000), Ukrainians 
(1,035,000) and Byelorussians (107,000). 

Outside Soviet Central Asia, 1,200,000 Uzbeks and over 

2.600.000 Tajiks live in Afghanistan; 650,000 Turkmens 
live in Iran, Iraq and Afghanistan; and in the People’s 
Republic of China, in Sinkiang, live 509,000 Kazakhs, 

71.000 Kirghizs, 14,000 Uzbeks and an equal number of 
Tajiks. 1 



1 All the figures given above are based on the 1959 Census. See 
Karoiy Srednei Azii i Kazakhstana, I, Moscow, 1962, pp. 11-12. 



CHAPTER II 



BEFORE RUSSIAN 
CONQUEST 



The Khanates 
of Central Asia 

Prior to the Russian conquest, there existed three Kha- 
nates on the territory of Central Asia. Bukhara in the basin 
of the Zeravshan river and Khiva on the lower Amu-Darya 
were older than Kokand which came into existence towards 
the close of the 18th century. In the beginning of the 19th 
century, Kokand annexed Tashkent, an important political 
and trade centre which existed as an independent city state. 
To stem the tide of the turbulent Kirghiz and Kazakh no- 
mads, the Kokand Khanate established a chain of forts on 
the Syr-Darya, Chu and Ili rivers. 

The founder of Kokand Khanate was Alim Khan of the 
Mm dynasty who in 1798-99 succeeded his father, Narbuta 
Bi, since 1744 the Bek of Ferghana. The Khanate of Bukhara 
was founded by the Mangit dynasty in 1753. The early 
rulers were self-styled Khans. Among them, Haidar {1800- 
1826) was the first to call himself Emir, His successor Nas- 
rullah was a tyrannical despot who pursued an expansionist 
policy towards the neighbouring Khanates. The Khanate 
of Khiva was the successor to the old kingdom of Khorezm. 
During the 18th century it was ruled by Uzbek inaqs or 
powerful nobles who held administrative power under the 
Khans, the descendants of Genghis Khan. Inaq Iltuzer 
declared himself the Khan of Khiva at the beginning of the 
19th century and established a dynasty which ruled until 
1920. During the second half of the 19th century, Russian 
influence spread throughout the region, and Tsarist Russia 
became the paramount power. The Khanate of Kokand was 
annexed by her and Bukhara and Khiva were reduced to 
vassal states. 

, fn the beginning of the 19th century the population of 
the three Central Asian Khanates was 4 million, increasing 
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to 5 million by the middle of the century. Among the 
Khanates, Bukhara was the most populous, about 3 million; 
Kokand had 1.5 million, and Khiva, having only 0.5 million, 
was the most sparsely populated. 1 A major portion of the 
population was settled in the oases and river valleys, espe- 
cially of the Syr-Darya, Amu-Darya, Zeravshan, Kashka- 
Darya and Surkhan-Darya and mostly in such big towns as 
Tashkent, Bukhara, Kokand and Samarkand. Nomadic tribes 
roamed in the semi-deserts, deserts and mountains, which 
constituted the bulk of Central Asia’s vast territory. 

All the three Khanates were economically backward feu- 
dal states, with many survivals from slave-owning society. 

Trade in slaves captured from Russia, Persia and other 
adjoining countries was prevalent there. Among the Turk- 
men, Kazakh and Kirghiz nomads there existed powerful 
remnants of the tribal-clan system. The main occupation of 
the people was cattle-breeding and horticulture. Very little 
cotton was produced and even that was of an inferior 
quality. Towns were centres of handicraft production and 
trade. Cotton and silk cloth produced by craftsmen in 
Bukhara, Kokand, Tashkent and Samarkand was sold in 
different countries of the East and also in the Russian 
Empire. The territory was rich in natural resources, but 
the extraction of valuable minerals on a small scale was 
responsible for their higher cost as compared to that of the 
minerals imported from Russia. 

Taxation was heavy and mostly realised in kind which 
had an adverse effect on the development of money-com- 
modity relations. Feudal oppression and exactions by money- 
lenders held up the growth of handicrafts and agriculture. 
Feudal fragmentation, incessant internecine wars, and inter- 
nal struggle of the various national groups impeded the eco- 
nomic development of the Khanates. 

The class struggle of the dehkans of all national groups 
against heavy exploitation by the Emirs and Khans, beks, 
bais, bees 2 erupted into anti-feudal popular uprisings 
which became a common feature in the first half of the 19th 
century. Among such anti-feudal movements the revolt of the 
Kitaikipchaks (an Uzbek tribe of Bukhara) in 1821-25, of 

1 N. A. Khalfio, Politika Rossii v Srednei Azii, Moscow, 1960, p. 19, 
also Prisoyedineniye Srednei Azii k Rossii , Moscow, 1965, p. 52 by the 
same author. 

2 Beks — feudal governers of provinces. Bais — rich land- or cattle- 

owners, Bees — tribal or clan chiefs.— Ed, 



Samarkand artisans in 1826, of Khivan poor townsmen and 
peasants in 1827 and 1855-56, of Tashkent masses in 1814, 
and similar other uprisings in South Kazakhstan in 1856-58 
are particularly noteworthy. 1 Illegal tax collections and 
rapacity of Kokand officials, especially of Tashkent beks t was 
the cause of the uprising of Kazakh tribes who stormed the 
Turkestan town in 1858. The Russian traveller N. A, Sever- 
tsov, who had been taken prisoner by Kokand soldiers, was 
an eye-witness to this disturbance and described its causes in 
detail. 3 All Russian travellers agree in attributing the great 
unrest among the people in the Khanates to the deplorable 
conditions of feudal oppression. 3 Their testimony refutes the 
assertion made by the British writer, G. WTieeler, about the 
commercial life in the Khanates being 41 'exceedingly brisk”, 
his motive being to deny the objectively progressive effect of 
the annexation of Central Asia by Tsarist Russia. 4 P. I. Ne- 
bolsin wrote from Orenburg on 14th November, 1850 that 
the people of the Khanates were extremely poor and op- 
pressed, and the rich merchants hid their wealth to save 
themselves from the rapacity of the officials. 5 

Russia 

and Central Asia 

Trade and diplomatic relations of the Khanates with 
Russia were more or less of a regular nature. In the latter 
half of the 16th century, eight missions from Russia came 
to Central Asia; in the 17th century twelve Khivan and 
thirteen Bukharan missions visited Russia. The Russian 



,, 1 P - P ; Ocherki po islorii Srednei Azii (XVl-seredina XIX w.J, 

Moscow, 1958, pp, 135-39, 167, 200, 212. 

m 3 ,4- SeverUov - “Mesyats plena u Kokandtaev”, Rmskoye Slovo 

No. 10, 1859, pp. 290-92. 

? ?, ee Muravyov, Puteshestviye v Turkmeniyu i Khivu v 1819-20 
go Moscow, 1822, p. 101; A. Chfernayeva), “Chemayev v Srednei 
Azn, 1857-59 , Istorichesky Vestnik, June 1915, p. 844; V.V. Velyaminov- 
Zernov, Svedeniya o Kokandskom khanstve”, Vestnik Russkogo Geoera- 
licheskogo pbshchestva, 1856, Part I, pp. 113-115; N. G. Zalesov, “Posol- 
trJi v » *„ Bukharu Polkovnika Ignatyeva v 1858 godu”, Russky 
Vestnik No. 2-3, 1871, p. 56; M. I. Ivanin, “Khiva i Reka Amu-Darya” 
Marskoi Sbornik No. 8-9, 1864, p. 169. 

t 4 , See ,9;4 Vheel{:r > 7ke Modern History of Soviet Central Asia, 
.London, 1964, pp. 44, 47. 

7 l 1, “Ocherki torgovli Rossii s Srednei Aziyei”, 
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missions carried back valuable information about the region. 
The connections between Russia and Central Asia were not 
limited to the mere exchange of missions and trade caravans. 
In the 17 th century a large number of Uzbeks from Bukha- 
ra and Tashkent settled in Siberia, among whom there were 
traders, peasants and artisans. The Russian government gave 
them several concessions in the Orenburg, Astrakhan and 
Bashkir regions. 1 

These ties were further strengthened in the 18th century 
when a large part of Kazakhstan was incorporated into 
Russia in response to the appeal of the Lesser and Middle 
Kazakh Hordes. In the 19th century the economic relations 
between Russia and Central Asia acquired a new magnitude. 
If, in the beginning of the 19th century, the yearly export 
from Russia was to the value of 1 million rubles, in 1825 it 
rose to 4 million rubles, and by the middle of the century, 
to 15 million rubles. There was a corresponding increase 
in the import of goods from Central Asia, whose value in- 
creased from 2 million to 10 million rubles during this 
period. 2 In only one decade (1840-50), the volume of trade 
increased by 60 per cent 

t The first half of the 19th century was a period of great 
significance in the economic life of Russia, The old feudal- 
serf ownership ^ economy was disintegrating, giving place to 
new capitalistic relations. The old peas ant- artisan economy 
was rapidly acquiring a commodity production character 
and the number of factories was constantly increasing. The 
number of industrial enterprises in Russia increased from 
2,402 to 5,261 between 1804-24, rising to 15,388 in 1860. 
In 1804, only 95.2 thousand workers were employed in in- 
dustrial enterprises; in 1825, 210.6 thousand; and in I860, 
656.1 thousand. 3 

In this period of intensive development of capitalism in 
Russia, the problem of markets assumed great importance. 
The internal market itself was small, and from the thirties 
of the 19th century Russian textile exports began to fall 
rapidly. By the fifties, the cheaper machine-made British 



1 Narody Srednei Azii i Razakhstana , I, p. 98. 

2 S. Radzhabov, “Prisoyedineniye Srednei Azii k Rossii”, Qbyedinyon- 
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and German textiles had driven out Russian products from 
the US market and in addition the USA was constructing its 
own factories. Metal exports also declined in the face of 
hard competition from Britain and Sweden. In such circum- 
stances, Russian industrial circles began to pay more serious 
attention to the capture of Central Asia as their external 
market, Thus we find A. Semyonov recommending the 
acquisition of a wide market in Central Asia for Russian 
textiles, silk and iron-wares, 1 

As early as 1836 a Special Committee was appointed by 
Tsar Nicholas I to examine various suggestions about trade 
relations of Russia with Asia. Among its members were 
ministers of foreign affairs, war and finance, as well as 
heads of various other government departments. In the same 
year, A, I* Verigin demanded establishment of close eco- 
nomic relations with the Khanates where Russia was not 
confronted with competition from other European Powers. 2 
The importance of Russia's trade with Central Asia began 
to be stressed in trade journals and industrial circles, 
G. I, Danilevsky who visited Khiva in 1842 also lent his 
support to the suggestion for the development of Russian 
trade with Central Asia. In 1849, a distinguished geogra- 
pher and traveller Chikhachov drew attention to the im- 
portance of Central Asian trade for the Russian Empire. 
He felt that the absence of Anglo-American competition 
was a point in favour of increasing Russian trade with this 
region. He was supported by his contemporary Y, V, Kha- 
nykov. A programme for the development of economic rela- 
tions of the Russian Empire with Central Asia was for- 
mulated by P. I, Nebolsin who, at the instance of the Rus- 
sian Geographical Society, visited Orenburg and the Cas- 
pian region in 1850 to collect trade information. In his 
letter to Muravyov, one of the leaders of the society, he 
advocated an active policy in Central Asia. At the same 
time he submitted a proposal to divert the Amu and Syr 
rivers to the Caspian in order to increase the possibilities 
of trjde with Central Asia. The proposal, though unrealistic 
for^ those times, was, nevertheless, an indication of the 
seriousness then attached to the development of trade 
with Central Asia. 



1 A. Semyonov, Izuchemye istoricheskikh svedenil , . . Part III, 
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Although the proportion of Central Asian trade to the 
whole foreign trade of Russia was still insignificant in the 
fifties of the 19th century (being little more than 2.5 per 
cent), 1 it had a bright prospect for further growth, 

British Designs 
on Central Asia 

Central Asia became not only an object of economic ex- 
pansion of the British Empire, but also of her military and 
political penetration, British colonial circles were eager 
to widen their colonial possessions for the sake of larger 
markets for their manufactured goods and for easy procure- 
ment of raw materials. This task was facilitated by the back- 
wardness of the eastern countries. With this object, the 
British waged a series of colonial wars against Asian 
states. 

The expansionist aims of Britain with regard to Central 
Asia were already manifest in 1812, when William Moor- 
croft, a senior official of the East India Company, sent a 
group of specially trained agents into Central Asia. Meer 
Izzut Oollah undertook an extensive journey through this 
region and carried out reconnaissance work. He travelled a 
long distance from Attock to Kashmir, Tibet, Yarkand, 
Kashgar, Kokand, Samarkand, Bukhara, Balkh, Khulma, 
Bamian and Kabul. He gave a detailed description of the 
Bukhara Emirate down to the number of officials and made 
pro-British propaganda in his discussions with Klych Ali 
Bek, the ruler of Khulma, South Turkestan. 3 Thus the 
ground was being carefully prepared for British colonial 
expansion in Central Asia. Subsequently, in 1819-25, Moor- 
croft and George Treback made a supplementary study of 
Bukhara on the pretence of purchasing horses for the Com- 
pany's forces. 

In the early thirties an expedition to Bukhara was led by 
a British intelligence officer, Alexander Burnes, who col- 
lected ^ military and socio-political information needed by 
the British for their predatory plans in Central Asia. Mohan 
Lai, a Kashmiri Pandit, also accompanied him in this mis- 
sion. That the Burnes mission was mainly intended for pro- 
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curing political and military intelligence is clear from the 
account given by Mohan Lai in his Travels. Mohan Lai 
was of the opinion that the climate for establishing “com- 
mercial or political” relations by the British with Bukhara 
was extremely favourable. He stressed that “no time ought 
to be lost” in this, for “no power is likely to anticipate our 
{the British) intentions at present”. 1 Mohan Lai collected 
detailed intelligence about the military strength of Bukha- 
ra. 2 Too much is often made of the unofficial character of 
the Moorcroft mission to Bukhara. It is pointed out that his 
journey to Bukhara received but a reluctant acquiescence 
from the government of India, and that the Governor- 
General refused to accord him a political designation. But 
Moorcroft was paid a salary covering the period of his 
travels, and his papers were considered the property of the 
Bengal government. 3 When the Kunduz chief asserted 
“that the English government kept up an extensive establish- 
ment of spies at every principal city between India 
and Turkestan, and named several individuals whom he 
knew to act in that capacity”, Moorcroft did not deny their 
existence and explained “their originating in the necessity 
of counteracting the designs of the King of the French, who 
had declared his intention of marching to invade British 
India, which made it incumbent on the government of 
that country to procure news of his approach”. 4 That the 
purchase of horses was just a cover for espionage activi- 
ties is evident from the fact that later on, the English 
members of the Afghan Boundary Commission purchased 
but very few horses, and Col, Ridgeway, who was author- 
ised by the Indian government “to expend £300 upon first- 
class Turkoman stallions for breeding purposes, did not 
draw one penny upon his credit”. 5 The horses were found 
to be of little use. 
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In 1838 Herat became a centre for British intelligence 
and subversive activities which were directed by Major 
D’Arcy Todd. CoL Stoddart was sent to Bukhara from the 
British Consulate in Teheran. Other agents were despatched 
from Herat to Khiva and Kokand, In 1839 Major Todd 
sent to Khiva a certain Mulla Hussain who presented a 
rifle to the Khan. Soon Capt* James Abbott followed him 
there. He fell into Russian hands on 1st May 1840 while 
engaged in reconnoitring roads and fortresses near Novo- 
Alexandrovsk. When arrested* he posed as a representa- 
tive of the Khan and produced a forged document to this 
effect He was brought to Orenburg and thence to St Peters- 
burg from where he was sent to London. When Abbott's 
mission failed to produce the desired result, he*, the con- 
flict between Russia and Khiva, Richmond Shakespeare was 
sent there on a subversive mission. According to Soviet 
historian Khalfin, judging from Shakespeare's papers pre- 
served in the Soviet Central State Archives, it is clear that 
certain new “defensive* 1 measures were planned ostensibly 
for the “security of India” which was a favourite British 
pretext for the expansion of their empire. In reality these 
were meant to facilitate the seizure of semi-independent 
states of South Turkestan. To provide an excuse for enter- 
ing Russia from Khiva, Shakespeare put forth the plea of 
accompanying Russian slaves. In September 1840 he reached 
Orenburg but was placed under surveillance and despatched 
to London. 1 

According to Rawlinson, James Abbott, who was de- 
spatched to Khiva by Major Todd, the British envoy at 
Herat, proposed after the fashion of the days of Malcolm 
and Elphinstone that Russians should be permanently ex- 
cluded from these areas and “a defensive-offensive alliance 
was suggested with England as a reward for this breaking 
with the common enemy”. Rawlinson, however, states that 
Abbott in doing so exceeded his instructions, which only 
referred to the liberation of Russian slaves. 2 Vambery attri- 
butes to the British the plan of forming “an offensive- 
defensive alliance” against Russia with the three Khan- 
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ates, 1 He, however, finds fault with the choice of Stoddart 
and Conolly who proved unfit to attain this object. 

The British, Rawlinson tells ns, were "preparing 1 to 
occupy Syghan, on the northern slope of the Hindu Kush, 
and a further advance on Bokhara” in the late thirties. 3 
This, however, could not materialise in the face of stiff 
resistance by the brave Afghans. During the Crimean War 
England had planned to introduce a strong force into Cen- 
tral Asia through Georgia. But as they “could never reckon 
on French co-operation” the plan had to be given up. 3 

In the forties, the British began to dump their textile 
goods in Bukhara at a lower than cost price. They were 
menacing Russian trade from two sides, viz., from the 
Black Sea and from India. The Report of the Department 
of Foreign Trade confirmed the contraction of Russian tex- 
tile exports to Bukhara during 1845-47. In 1852, Klyucha- 
ryov complained about the fall in prices of Russian textiles 
in Kokand on account of extraordinary export of British 
goods to all Central Asia Khanates in that year. 4 

In their struggle against Russia for domination of Cen- 
tral Asia, . the British used Turkey as a close ally. With 
their connivance, Turkish missions were sent to the Kha- 
nates to instigate them against Russia. Turkish agents became 
especially active during the Crimean War. British designs 
to draw the Khanates into their orbit did not materialise 
because of their closer links with Russia. Moreover, Bu- 
khara grew suspicious of the double role of the British who 
were at the same time encouraging the Afghans to attack 
the Khanates on the left bank of the Amu-Darya in South 
Turkestan. 

For some time, the British were cautiously approaching 
Central Asia because of the difficulties created by the 1857 
uprising in India. But once it had been suppressed, the 
British bourgeoisie again began to prepare for further action 
in Central Asia. In 1858 a Parliamentary Committee was 
established to study trade development with Central Asia. 

, I n .^e early sixties, the British again intensified their 
intelligence and subversive activities in Central Asia under 
file direction of Col. Walker, Superintendent of the Grand 
Trigonometrical Survey. Col. Walker was assisted in this 

1 A. Vambery, History of Bokhara, London, 1873, pp. 384-88. 
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task by a band of specially trained native agents prominent 
among whom were Pundit Munphool, Faiz Mohd, Bhai 
Diwan Singh and Ghulam Rabbani* The latter’s diary* 
whose translation is preserved in the Punjab State Archives, 
Patiala, is an extremely interesting document. Ghulam 
Rabbani left Peshawar on September 10, 1865 and returned 
in early 1867* During this period he visited Bukhara, 
Kokand, Khojent, Samarkand and Tashkent, He stayed in 
Bukhara for two months and eight days and proceeded 
from there to Kokand in February 1866, staying there for 
one month. At Bukhara, he made “acquaintance with the 
members of the Bukhara Court”, and detailed a report on 
this* 1 In his report, he gave an exacting description of the 
surrounding areas, the circumference of the town, width 
of its walls with 12 gates, which, in his opinion, was “not 
capable of defence”* He also wrote that “the army was 
undisciplined” and had 200 guns which were quite useless* 
Information about the military equipment and defence 
potential of Chiragchi, Shahr-i-Subz (in Bukhara) and the 
Russian fortifications near Jizzak was also sent by him* 2 
Through the influence of Mulla Iwaz Muhammed, Mirza 
Baba Kitabdar and the news-writer Muhammed Niaz, he 
had an audience with Khan Khudayar Khan* From Kokand, 
Ghulam Rabbani made three trips to Tashkent in which he 
made a meticulous study of the fortifications, reservoirs, etc. 
He even mentioned such minute details as the colour of 
the water in the rivers, and the nature of the rocks and 
minerals. Taking advantage of the panic among the mer- 
chants because of the Russian seizure of Tashkent, Rabbani 
offered to approach the Russian General Chernayev for 
ensuring the safety of their lives and property* This vol- 
untary offer of “humanitarian” service to the Kokand 
merchants was in reality a cloak, like the “purchase of horses” 
and “liberation of Russian slaves” on previous occasions, for 
some ulterior political motive* Ghulam Rabbani recorded in 
his diary: “No one would risk his life by undertaking this 
journey (to Tashkent), but the writer who had an object in 
view (stress added) volunteered to do this*” 3 The object be- 
comes apparent when we find him following General Cher- 
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nayev to the Ghirchik river in the suburbs of Tashkent, 
keeping a watch on his movements. 

On his return to India, he was accompanied by a vakil 
of the Bukhara Court, At Balkh, he met Faiz Mohd (anoth- 
er British agent) along with the vakil and left for Badak- 
shan on urgent summons by Bhai Diwan Singh. The vakil 
proceeded to Kabul by himself where he was later ioined by 
Rabbani* 

The aggressive British designs in Central Asia roused 
serious concern in Russian ruling circles* Motivated by the 
requisites of developing capitalism, the Russians hastened 
to annex Central Asia, thereby forestalling the British* 
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CHAPTER III 



RUSSIAN CONQUEST 
AND ANGLO-RUSS1AN 
RIVALRY 



The Russian Advance 

Russia’s expansion into Asia began in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, The Muscovite Grand Duchy began its march on Asia 
as soon as it had overthrown the Mongolian yoke* In 1552 
Ivan the Terrible occupied Kazan and in 1556, Astrakhan, 
on the Volga Delta* The Pacific was reached at the end of 
the seventeenth century. The Cossacks, who undertook this 
expansion, met little resistance from the primitive tribes and 
the latter were soon outnumbered by Russian settlers* The 
southward movement from Siberia began in the eighteenth 
century, first into the steppe region and later into Turkestan* 
Russia’s expansion into the steppe region may be said to 
have begun in 1730 with the acceptance of Russian control 
by Abulkhair, the Khan of the Lesser Horde* The Russian 
advance towards the Khanates began chiefly in the first half 
of the nineteenth century* 

In 1824 a “scientific” expedition was sent to conduct a 
barometric study of the Caspian and Aral Sea areas, sup- 
ported by half a battalion of Cossack infantry and six can- 
nons, In 1834 a military base was established at fort Novo- 
Alexandrovsk on the north-eastern coast of ^ the Caspian 
with the object of improving trade with Khiva* In 1839 
followed the Khiva expedition under General V* Perovsky 
with 5,000 soldiers, 22 cannons, 10,000 camels and 2,000 
Kirghiz porters and camel drivers* This expedition, like the 
previous ones under Bekovich and Muravyov, was unsuc- 
cessful* Only 1,000 soldiers managed to return and the rest 
perished in an unusually severe winter. Preparations for a 
second expedition started immediately and the Khan of 
Khiva, on hearing of it, asked for peace* He released all 



Russians imprisoned in Khiva and threatened to impose 
the death penalty on those of his subjects who attacked 
Russian merchants* A formal treaty, too, was signed with 
Khiva by which it undertook not to attack Russians and 
cease taking slaves* But Khiva still persisted in her hostile 
attitude towards Russia. The Khan openly sided with the 
Kazakh rebels and instigated them against Russia* 

The Russian government now changed its method of 
dealing with the Central Asian Khanates* It decided to 
proceed slowly but methodically instead of sending a sweep- 
ing military expedition across the desert which was doomed 
to failure. In 1846 the Governor of Orenburg established a 
fort on the Syr-Darya near the Aral Sea where a fleet of 
ships covered the advancing Russian columns. The Kazakh 
revolt under Kenissary had been suppressed by then. In 1853 
General Perovsky captured Ak-Masjed, a fort belonging to 
Kokand* Here the Russian advance stopped for the time 
being due to the Crimean War* 

The defeat of Tsarist Russia in the Crimean War resulted 
in the transfer of Russian interest from the Balkans and 
the Near East to the Far East and Central Asia* The path 
of the Russian Empire in Europe, as Karl Marx wrote, was 
now barred* Instructions sent in 1858 by A* Gorchakov, 
Foreign Minister of the Russian Empire, to the Russian 
Ambassador in London, Brunnow, reflected this policy 
change* The Foreign Minister stressed the desire to obtain 
full freedom of action for Russia in the East. Britain was 
to be told quite firmly that she must give due consideration 
to Russia’s interests in Asia if she wanted to live in peace 
with her* The instructions to the Russian Ambassador in 
London laid down “the strengthening of the influence of 
Russian industry, trade and culture in Asia” as the main 
object of Russian policy* 1 In January 1856 General Blaram- 
berg declared that the future of Russia does not lie in Eu- 
rope and that she must therefore turn her interest to Asia* 
In 1857 Y. A* Gagemeister noted that Russia’s growth rate 
of trade with Asia was much higher than with Europe and 
that^ while manufactured goods formed an insignificant 
portion of her exports to Europe, they constituted half her 
exports to Asia* He recommended the annexation of Cen- 
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